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LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 


The Sixth mo. issue of the British Friend 
is almost entirely taken up with the proceed- 
ings of the late London Yearly Meeting, and 
the reports of the various societies and asso- 
ciations connected therewith. 

The proceedings are of unusual interest, 
giving evidence, as they do, that our co-reli- 
gionists across the water are awakening to 
the wants of the Society, and to make inquiry, 
deep and searching, as to the changes that 
must ensue if the Society of Friends continues 
as a distinctive organization. 

The same questions that are agitating our 
own people are before them, and we cannot 
but feel an interest in the developments that 
must follow. 

The meeting on “ Ministry and Oversight ” 
assembled on the 21st of Fifth mo. At this 
meeting details of missionary labor in various 
parts of the world were given by those who 
had been engaged therein. 

In the sessions that followed, Friends were 
exhorted not to lower their testimony to the 
authority and guidance of the Head of the 
Church in religious worship and gospel minis- 
try, a fear being expressed lest the engagement 
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of so many of the members in mission work 


should lead to the lowering of the standard 
of ministry. A long and interesting discus- 
sion arose respecting the position of young 
Friends who are students at the University 
of Cambridge. The effect upon their sons 
and daughters of being placed under the 
training of the Established Church where 
there is hardly a possibility of attending the 
meetings of Friends, and the need of other 
educational arrangements in their own body 
excited much and deep interest. 

In the first sessions of the Yearly Meeting, 
upon the reading of the Epistles, the subject 
of American correspondence called forth ex- 
pression that is of peculiar interest to us. 

Said the whole subject of American 
correspondence would ere long have to be 
reviewed. By our present system we natur- 
ally circumscribe the sphere of our useful- 
ness and influence. It was clear that other 
sections of Friends than that with which we 
corresponded were equally, if not more, 
worthy of our sympathy, and from whom we 
were practically shut out. He would send 
our General Epistle to every body of Friends 
who would receive it, and we should give u 
entirely the special correspondence, whic 
was of far too limited and artificial a charac- 
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ter. He remarked that it was a signiticant 
and interesting fact, that that section of 
Friends who seceded in 1828 had recently 
reissued “A Summary of Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline” as published by our own Yearly 
Meeting, 1790. ; 

—— regretted that there were so many 
Friends in America with whom the Yearly 
Meeting had no epistolary correspondence. 
The Society there was now in numerous divi- 
sions, and some of the Friends he had alluded 
to ‘were more in unity with those in this coun- 
try than some larger bodies with whom they 
did correspond, and he thought that to such 
they might at least send a copy of the gene- 
ral epistle. 

In the expression that followed the reading 
of the several Epistles from the Yearly Meet- 
ings in America much stress was laid on the 
advantage of sending a special Epistle to each 
meeting rather than a single one to all. 

The care extended to the colored people, 
and the reception of converts from that race, 
and also of Indians, into membership, report- 
ed in some of the Epistles, called forth an 
exercise from Eli Jones, who said that the 
experience of Friends on his side of the At- 
lantic was that they were almost certain to 
gain what they worked for, if they worked 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Fifty 


years previously, the Yearly Meeting of 


which he was a member appointed a commit- 
tee to extend care to two Indian tribes in 
Maine, and teach them agriculture and litera- 
ture. As they were under the care of another 
religious$body, they considered that it would 
not be advisable to instruct them in religious 
life. That committee labored for fifty years 
—he was himself a member of it for thirty— 
and it succeeded in what it sought for. It 
taught the Indians to till the land, build 
houses, and establish some pretty good schools. 
About fifteen years ago the missionary spirit 
began to take hold of Friends in New Eng- 
land, and they reached the conclusion that a 
religious body, of which Christ was the head, 
should not be content to teach literature and 
agriculture to those people, but that it should 
go further, and labor to bring them to the 
acceptance of the truth as it is in Jesus. As 
they closed the work in Maine, their atten- 
tion was called to the tribes in the far West. 
They sent missionaries among them, built 
schools, and adopted other means to prepare 
them for a Christian life. The result was 
that, as they heard, there were now 140 In- 
dians who were members of the Society, with 
several accepted ministers. All this had 
been done in ten years; and what made the 
matter more remarkable was, that the work 
was conducted amongst the Modoc Indians 
who, ten years ago, rose in rebellion against 
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the United States, and were engaged in deadly 
conflict with her troops. They slew more of 
them probably than their own number, but 
eventually they surrendered. Missionaries 
were instructed to labor amongst them, and, 
as a result, the tribe was now a Christian one, 
and two-thirds of them were members of the 
Society of Friends. This idea of obtaining 
what they worked for he should like to throw 
before the Yearly Meeting—the idea of de- 
termining under God to obtain what they 
aimed at. If they resolved in the name of 
the Almighty to look for the enlargement of 
the Society in life, numbers, and effectiveness, 
he believed they would succeed, for true and 
simple religion must prevail. 

After the nomination of the committee to 
deal with the American Epistles, Eli Jones re- 
ferred to thenecessity of endeavoring to look on 
the brightsideof things. The distance between 
the most westerly and the most easterly of 
the ‘Yearly Meetings in America was 3,000 
miles, and that there should be differences in 
doctrine was not surprising. He was im- 
pressed with the idea, on coming to this side 
of the Atlantic, that some views, not accept- 
ed in America, are circulated and accepted 
here as views of the Society. It seemed to 
him that there were two parties on both sides 
of the Atlantic; one preferred ‘the idea of 
the decline of the Society. There wasa peri- 
odical or two in America which made a busi- 
ness of dwelling on the dark side of the 
question. He took the liberty to throw out 
this hint now, because he might not have 
another opportunity, that Friends, before 
deciding upon things which they heard from 
the other side of the water, should inquire 
carefully into them. 

said that the remarks which had been 
made in reference to certain periodicals should 
be borne in mind in all circumstances, but 
while listening to these epistles they should 
remember that there were some things which 
might be regarded as lines left out. No 
reference was made in any of them to the 
pitiful circumstances by which many who 
were formerly close Friends did not now 
speak, which had put a breach between hus- 
band and wife, and led to lawsuits being en- 
tered upon by those who should be brethren 
in the Lord. These matters caused some of 
them to be a little thoughtful about their 
epistles, and the state of things in America. 
It was in no spirit of bitterness that he said 
there were lines left out of many of the 
epistles. 

One Friend said he believed in looking on 
the bright side of things, but they had no 
right to form a false estimate by we Fo only 
on the bright side. The sympathies of many 
here went out to an over-ridden class who had 
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much to bear and suffer from the hands of an 
always predominating majority. They would 
do very wrong to shut their eyes to these facts. 
They must send out their sympathy, if it 
must be only their silent sympathy, to many 
excellent people brought up as Friends, and 
thrust out by an overbearing majority. 

In considering the state of society as indi- 
cated by the answers to the Queries, the non- 
attendance of so large a portion of the mem- 
bership at the Mid-week Meetings, led to the 
suggestion that “an alteration in the time of 
meeting from the morning to later in the 
day,” as had been done in several cases, 
might be a benefit. 

A Friend hoped he might be indulged to 
say a few words before the subject passed 
away,as to the attendance of our Week-day 
Meetings. He knew from those who were 
well acquainted with the facts that Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, Joseph Pease, John Hodgkin, 
and other eminent Friends who had passed 
away, felt it a great privilege to come into 
the retirement of the Mid-week Morning Meet- 
ing. The practice was not a peculiar thing 
to this Society ; it had been that of the Chris- 
tian Church almost from the earliest ages. 


. They found that in the second, third, and 


following centuries, the earliest followers of 
the Apostles were in the habit of assembling, 
not only on the First-day, but during the 
course of the week. He did not know how 
some of his dear friends regarded it, but he 
knew he should feel very much starved in a 
religious sense, in the supply which some of 
them allowed themselves. He wanted them 
to feel what a privilege it was for them to 
meet together for a little while to retire from 
the pressure of life’s duties, which some of 
them felt so deeply, to wait upon God, He 
knew something of the extreme pressure 
which rested upon many in the present day. 
He hoped he should not be understood to 
reflect on any who might not be able to 
attend. ‘ All he could say to such was that 
they missed a great privilege. 

Continuing the subject at another session, 
it was said, spiritual refreshment was import- 
ant to all, and we believed that it was best 
obtained by meeting with Friends more often 
than once in the week for the worship of 
Almighty God. . ‘ e ‘ ‘ 

—— said experience was something more 
than theory, and ever since he was seven 
years old he had himself attended the Week- 
day Meeting whenever he had had an oppor- 
tunity, and he felt somewhat starved if he 
stayed away. Those who knew him, knew 
that he had had a busy life withal, and that 
he had not been born witha silver spoon in 
his mouth. He had had to work his way 
upwards, and he verily believed—he spoke it 


with all reverence—that God’s blessing had 
been with him in this. He did not believe 
that he would be worth one shilling more 
than he was, if he had neglected to attend 
meetings and given his time to business, and 
he wished to encourage Friends in business 
by his example. He did not believe there 
were more than one-third of the members 
who could not attend the Week-day Meetings ; 
the other two-thirds could do so with little 
exception. We were such weak and frail and 
fallible creatures that we wanted a renewal 
of spiritual food frequently, and though it 
was true that we could get it without going 
to meeting, yet we were not on that account 
to neglect the meetings on First or Week- 
days. He wished that those who were not in 
the habit of attending, would consider whether 
they were in the right course. 

believed that many of the children in 
the Society suffered great loss through not 
having been brought up to attend the Mid- 
week Meetings regularly. Some parents 
would not allow their children to be taken 
from their lessons for this purpose, but he 
questioned whether they gained by it. It 
was a very great loss to these dear children. 
Let them feel it more important than lessons 
or business, to set apart a portion of their 
time, some of their best hours, for such an 
object. 








wished to endorse what had been said 
in regard to parents not sending their chil- 
dren to meetings. They might be told that 
it was not of much value to them, but 
looking at it merely as a matter of habit, 
they could hardly overestimate it. He ob- 
served with great regret this tendency to 
neglect it. He believed that though they 
might attend as a matter of routine merely at 
first, the after result would be good, and that 
they would experience a blessing when they 
were scarcely aware of it. 

believed that a very solemn responsi- 
bility rested on parents in relation to this 
matter. If they, if he, neglected to attend 
their place of worship, how could they expect 
their children to attend, and set an example 
to the world around? Surely we did set an 
example to other denominations, who saw us 
going to our place of worship in the middle 
of the week. He believed that this had its 
influence. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” Our young people knew 
right well from our practice whether we were 
sincere or not; they took notice of us, and if 
they saw that we went from pure motives, 
surely they would lay our example to heart. 
often believed that we did ourselves 
an injury by considering the matter individu- 
ally in relation to the attendance of Week- 
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day Meetings, as though it were merely a 
personal advantage that we were likely to 
deriye. If it were true that we were known 
by our fruits, he believed that a knowledge 
of the world around that an individual left 


his business labors to attend meeting for an | 


hour and a half, told greatly on the cause we 
espoused. He remembered that when he first 
engaged in business, he was tempted on one 
occasion to omit a Week-day Meeting. He 
had no satisfaction afterwards in his own 
mind or his business. He was enabled after- 
wards to make everything give way to this 
duty, and he had never been tempted from 
that time to the present. 

had been much interested in the dis- 
cussion, and particularly in that relating to 
the duty of parents to their children in this 
matter. Parents were the overseers of their 
children, and the pastural care that they 
could give to them was far greater than any 
that the Church could bestow. Parents often 
put up a different standard for their children 
to their own. They did put the things of 
God first in their own actions, but they 
thought too much whether a school was good 
to advance the scholarship of their children 
rather than their spiritual welfare. They 
would send them to a place where they would 
be well trained for business, without consider- 
ing the bad influences they might meet there, 
that would abide with them eternally. They 
would, when they sent them to college, put 
them under the care of those who were very 
good Greek and Latin scholars, but who were 
not suitable to have the care of immortal 
souls. 

Another said he trusted that, in schools 
under the care of committees, care would be 
exercised to take the children regularly to 
meeting in the middle of the week. He en- 
tirely endorsed all that had been said as to 
the value of teaching young people to attend, 
if only as a matter of habit. 

desired that the discussion which had 
taken place should have some little practical 
expression in the Yearly Meeting epistle, or 
that a minute should go down to the Monthly 
Meetings. Those of us who lived in large 
centres of commercial activity knew how very 


different the conditions of life were from those | 


existing in years gone by. He did not say 
this to palliate our short-comings, but it was 
a point requiring recognition and sympathy. 
They should see if they could not encourage 
particular meetings to make arrangements to 
enable members more largely to attend in the 
middle of the week. They would not be less 
sacred when held at five in the evening than 
at ten in the morning, and if they wished to 
attract young Friends to the meetings in 
larger numbers, they must be willing to make 
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arrangements to suit the circumstances by 
which they were surrounded. 

— had found in business life, though he 
was his own master to some extent, that he 
was more and more prevented by business 
engagements from going to meetings through 
the week, but when he looked at the matter, 
and found that the busier he got, the more 
important it was to attend, he determined to 
regard this as a positive engagement. He 
found that by putting his foot down thus he 
was almost always able to keep his time clear. 
He knew that there had been times when he 
had thus missed a good client, and lost money 
thereby, but he had always been fed, and had 
a little to spare, and what more did the soul 
and body of man want? 

—— hoped that the subject would not be 
left to be dealt with in the general epistle. A 
long paragraph upon it would encumber the 
epistle, and a short one would not be enough. 
He hoped that a special appeal wouldfbe 
issued as to whether the arrangements in each 
meeting were best suited to the requirements 
of the members, and appealing to parents and 
schoolmasters and employers on this subject, 
and he believed that the effects would be 
good. : 


(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PEACE. 


“The peace that passeth understanding” is 
a condition of the spiritual nature which is 
known when that nature is in harmony with 
the Infinite, when we realize that God is our 
Father, and when the “ natural man” has be- 
come, like, the little child, submissive. As 
the angels sang at the birth of Him who was 
to rule in Israel, so may each one who attains 
this happy condition sing “ Peace on earth, 
good will to men ;” for there is brought to life 
a power which will reconcile and calm all the 
stormy elements within us. The earth in which 
this peace of God is to be known is each 
man’s earthly nature ; and his will toward his 
fellows will. be good because the evil which 
was in him has been cast out, and his dark- 
ness has given place to light. Isaiah com- 
pares this peace to a river, and as the river, 
flowing free and strong, bears upon it the 


'ships in which the world’s traffic is carried 


on, so when the peace our Father gives pos- 
sesses the mind it carries even our outward 
affairs to a more satistying end than the un- 
aided human powers could do, and in addi- 
tion gives us ability to bear the failure of our 
plans and the non-realization of our wishes ; 


| showing us that nothing can come that is not 


best for us. 
“When He giveth quietness who then can 
make trouble.” This quiet and peace of the 
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soul lift the mind, so prone to worry, out of 
the atmosphere where the tempests of passion 
are found, and place it upon a mountain 
height! overlooking all beneath, and there it 
breathes the air which gives strength to the 
higher nature. Thus the highest yood which 
is possible for us to attain is reached, and day 
by day we grow toward the complete harmony 
of the sons of God, fulfilling according to our 
measure the command of Jesus, “ Be ye per- 
fect.” As the simplest form of animal life is 
as perfect as the more highly developed, so 
the complete obedience of him who may be 
compared to the little child secures the full 
eace of God, and for the wisest and the most 
earned God has ‘no greater gift to bestow 
than “to sit with Him in heavenly places.” 
Persecution and suffering could not sepa- 
rate the pure spirit of Jesus from the peace 
His Father gave, and near the close of His 
earthly ministry He comforted His disciples 
with the promise of that which He had at- 
attained, feeling that this was a possession 
secure from the world’s troubling. When He 
said, “ Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you,” He taught them that it was 
not such a peace as the world gives nor as the 
worldly nature seeks, but a power which 
should be in them reconciling to all that 
might befall. Filled with this power Paul 
says, “ Who shall separate us from the love 
ofjChrist ? Shall tribulation or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword?” “Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors, through Him that 
loved us.” So when persecuting Paul was 
brought to know the Christ he could triumph 
in afflictions, and every one to whom this 
spirit of truth is come can say, like him, 
“Neither heights nor depths . . . . shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God.” 
Philada., 6th mo., 1883. We EA 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
COMMENCEMENT DAY AT SWARTHMORE. 


The eleventh annual Commencement of 
Swarthmore College was held on Third day 
the 26th ult. The heavy shower about the 
time of starting of the special train from 
Philadelphia did not appreciably lessen the 
number of passengers destined for that plea- 
sant locality, who with those that went out 
on the regular morning train, and the arrivals 
from other points, crowded the large hall to 
its utmost capacity. ’ 

The decorations were simply festoons of 
evergreens, tastefully arranged. The class 
motto on the wall back of the platform, in 
large letters formed of evergreen, when trans- 
lated, read, “ We learn, not for school, but 
for life,” a motto that promises well for the 
aspirations of the young people who, on that 


day severed their connection as pupils, with 
the College. 

Sitting on the platform with the faculty 
and managers, were a number of prominent 
men among whom the Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Philadelphia was noticed. 

The vacant chair of the venerable presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers recalled the 
great loss the College has sustained since the 
last Commencement exercises were held, and 
tended to give unusual solemnity to this 
otherwise glad and festive occasion. 

Edward H. Magill, President of the College, 
occupied the place of honor. The salutatory 
address, in Latin, was by Alice W. Jackson, 
of Wilmington, Delaware, who followed with 
an oration on “Dickens and the English 
People,” in which the influence of Charles 
Dickens as a writer, his wonderful power of 
portraying the life of the lowly, the noble 
life that passes unnoticed in the by-ways of 
the nation, and the large-heartedness which 
enabled him to see the divine in fallen human- 
ity, however degraded, were dwelt upon, as 
having led to the deliverance of the people 
from many wrongs, and given his name a 
place among the benefactors of man. 

“America for Americans,” was the subject 
chosen by 8S. Duffield Mitchell, of West 
Chester, Pa., who spoke well and thoughtfully 
of‘ the inheritance of an American, and the 
responsibility that our free institutions entail 
of transmitting them to posterity with un- 
tarnished glory. The difficult problem of 
emigration, and the importance of educa- 
tion to the children of the new comers were 
dwelt upon. The rapid increase of the 
emancipated slaves, and the communistic 
ideas brought to our shores from other lands, 
were cited as affording no pleasant outlook 
for the future, but no evil has yet arisen, for 
which a remedy has not been found, the ten- 
dency of the government being to check the 
evil; and utilize the good. 


Lydia S. Green, of Media, followed in an 
interesting and instructive history of the 
“Influence of the Moors in Europe.” We 
have so long been accustomed to look upon 
the invasion of the Saracens into Spain, as 
one of the dark pages in medieval history out 
of which only evil to the church was evolved, 
that it is well to have the light of modern 
investigation turned upon its records. The 
story of the conquest is one of bloodshed, but 
when they had established a kingdom in the 
heart of Europe which they held for eight 
centuries, they founded colleges that became 
the resorts of students from every other king- 
dom. Literature, arts and science flourished, 
and every branch of knowledge was pursued 
with enthusiasm. When London could not 
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boast a single street lamp, the city of Cor- 
dova was beautifully illuminated. 

Florence N. Haines of Woodstown, New 
Jersey, on “The England of Shakespeare,” 
gave a graphic description of England at the 
time of Shakespeare’s birth, and of the forces 
that had operated and were then operating to 
establish Protestantism as the prevailing re- 
ligion, and develop a middle class in the 
nation. 

George L. Pennock, of ‘Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed with an essay on “ Modern Science.” 
The name of Newton was claimed to mark 
the commencement of a new era in the his- 
tory of science. The advancements that have 
been made since his day were brought promi- 
nently forward, and compared with the 
meagre Knowledge of the phenomena of na- 
ture that then prevailed, even the heavens 
seem to be brought nearer than they were of 
old. Much that was cast away as worthless 
has, through the discoveries of modern re- 
search, become exceedingly valuable. 

“Word Teaching” was presented by Ber- 
tha Matlack, of Camden, New Jersey. Legend 
and history are bound up in words. A word 
is sometimes a legend in miniature. Some 
words have been dragged%down from a lofty 
height, and others have been lifted up. Some 
nations have no word for thanks, because 


they have no sense of gratitude. The sub- | 


ject presented many interesting features in 
the use of words and the study of language, 
especially our own, was spoken of as offering 
a rich reward to the student. 

A short recess at this point gave oppor- 
tunity for brief exchanges of kindly feeling. 
The exercises were resumed by Emma Webb, 
of Philadelphia, to whom the “Classical 
Oration” was assigned. Her subject, “ The 
Roman Catacombs,” is one of great interest 
to the student of early Christian history, and 
was well presented by the young orator. The 
great length of these underground galleries, 
their use as places of worship by the Chris- 
tian converts during the cruel persecutions 
waged against them, and as sepulchres where 
the beloved dead were laid away, the common 
custom of cremation being abhorrent to the 
disciples of the new faith, the sweet memo- 
rials inscribed by artist and sculptor, to the 
memory of the departed, were all portrayed, 
and we listened with attention to the graphic 
word-picture of devotion and sacrifice em- 
balmed in these ancient crypts. 

“The Scientific Oration,” followed. Charles 
8. Pyle, of West Grove, Pa., discoursed of 
the “ Locomotive,” and the wonderful im- 
provements that have succeeded the first 
efforts to construct motive power, propelled 
by steam; giving a brief history of the in- 
ventions that have been made to increase the 
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rate of speed and insure safety to, travelers— 
up to the present time. “Lessons of the 
French Revolution” was the title of the 
closing essay, by Edward A. Pennock, of 
London Grove, Pa., who spoke of the French 
Revolution as the surpassing phenomenon of 
history, showing the unconquerable spirit of 
freedom in the masses. The people of France, 
driven to despair, brought about a terrible 
vengeance. As wealth increases in power 
and influence, its tendency is more and more 
to encroach on the rights of poverty. 

The French Revolution is full of signifi- 
cance for our nation, and out of it we may 
gather lessoris of gratitude, hope, and faith. 

The graduating class then arose and stood 
while the words of farewell were spoken by 
Edward A. Pennock, who, with manly dig- 
nity, performed the duty assigned him, urg- 
ing upon them the necessity to “ have faith 
in the Shaper of the destinies of man.” 

Alluding to the bereavement the Board 
has sustained in the decease of its President, 
he expressed the hope that the same trust and 
confidence may be given to his successor. A 
neat tribute to the managers for the work of 
restoring the College building, and to the 
President, who had been their true and faith- 
ful friend, closed this part of the exercises. 

All the addresses gave evidence of careful 
preparation, and reflected credit upon the * 
institution under whose fostering care the 
minds and hearts of the students had been 
trained. We cannot but feel hopeful for the 
future of our society when such bright, in- 
telligent, and cultured young people as these 
are brought iuto active service. The brain 
needs training that it may check or restrain 
the overflow of the heart—and the emotions 
must be cherished that their warmth and 
feeling may inspire the cold philosophy of 
the intellect, and culture and piety, twin 
sisters in the human organism, walk hand-in- 
hand, leading to loftier heights of inspiration 
and clearer fields of knowledge. 

Immediately afterwards the following de- 
grees were conferred by President Magill : 

Bachelor of Arts—Lydia S. Green, Media, 
Pa.; Florence N. Hanes, Woodstown, N. J. ; 
Alice W. Jackson, Wilmington, Del.; Guion 
Miller, Sandy Spring, Md.; 8S. Duffield 
Mitchell, West Chester, Pa.; Edward A. 
Pennock, London Grove, Pa.; Emma Webb, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bachelor of Science—Clarence A. Bunting, 
Sharon Hill, Pa; John L. Cochran, Folly 
Mills, Va.; William A. Kissam, Jr., Little 
Neck, L. 1.; George L. Pennock, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Charles S. Pyle, West Crove, Pa.; 
Frederick A. Seaman, Jr., Madison, N. J. 

Bachelor of Literature~Edgar Conrow, 
Cinnaminson, N. J.; Bertha Matlack, Cam- 
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den, N. J.; Helen C. Pyle, Wilmington, Del.; 
Annie E. Tylor, Denton, Md.; James E. 
Verree, Verreeville, Pa. 

Civil Engineer—Henry S. Wood, B.S&., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Class of 1880.) 

The awarding of a teacher’s diploma and 
certificate to the following concluded the pro- 
gramme: 

Teacher’s diploma, to Lydia S. Green, 
Media, Pa. 

Two years’ certificates, to M. Elizabeth 
LaFetra, Manasquan, N. J.; Mary E. Wilbur, 
Middle Falls, N. Y. 

One year’s certificates, to Abbie Evans, 
Cinnaminson, N. J.; Martha -M. Watson, 
Trenton, N. J.; Elma E. Willets, New York. 

The graduates, 18 in number, as their 
names were called ranged themselves along 
the platform, each one receiving his or her 
diploma. With the simple wish, most feel- 
ingly expressed, that their future career may 
reflect honor upon it and their alma mater, 
they were dismissed. 

Before dismissing the assembly President 
Magill said : “Since the founding of this Col- 
lege we have never before failed to have with 
us on the occasion of our annual commence- 
ment the venerable and honored President of 
our Board of Managers, our greatest benefac- 
tor, Samuel Willetts, of New York, either in 
person or (on two occasions) represented by 
his written words, sent by him to be read to 
the graduates. A few months since, after a 


long and painful illness, which he bore with | 


remarkable Christian fortitude and resigna- 
tion, he was called from works to rewards, 
full of years and honors. 
his venerable form, you see his vacant chair. 


It seems most fitting to close these exercises 
in a way which would be most grateful to his 
feelings, who, from his home above, contem- 
plates this scene with affectionate interest, 
namely, by a period of solemn silence and 
waiting upon that Divine Being whose pro- 
tecting arm has supported us in many a try- 


ing hour.” 


After a few minutes of impressive silence 


the audience retired. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Proposed School at Abington.—For 
the members of Abington 
Monthly Meeting of Friends have labored 
under great disadvantage with reference to 
educating their children at their own school, 
on account of nearly all of them residing 
from two to four miles from the school-house. 
The meeting-house and school-house are a 
centre around which the members dwell at 
In stormy weather the 
children have to be taken or remain at home. 
This being burdensome to parents, there 


many years 


distances as stated. 


To-day, in place of 





have frequently been suggestions that a 
proper building should be erected on the 
grounds of the meeting, near the school- 
house, to accommodate the children of 
Friends living at a distance with temporary 
board, by the week or day, or even fora 
night, in case of very inclement weather.’ 

At the Monthly Meeting held Fifth month 
29th, 1882, a large committee of men and 
women Friends was appointed “to take into 
consideration the propriety of buiding a 
boarding-house for school children on these 
grounds, and to see what funds can he raised 
for the purpose; and also to confer with the 
Quarterly Meeting’s School Committee on the 
subject.” 

At that time Friends will remember Ab- 
ington Quarterly Meeting had a committee 
feeling after the propriety of establishing 
somewhere within its limits a Quarterly 
Meeting school. 

The Monthly Meeting’s Committee can- 
vassed the subject quite thoroughly. They 
called conferences of the members, and held 
free consultations. They started a subscription 
paper, which showed quite a goodly amount 
of money ready to be invested in the under- 
taking. They also conferred with the Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Committee, as directed, and 
with members of other Monthly Meetings. 

The committee found a decided feeling in 
the meeting, and still more in other Monthly 
Meetings, that the proposed plan was too 
small. They found many Friends who think 
there is room in our Society for a large 
Monthly Meeting boarding-school, and that 
Abington, with its healthy locality, ample 
grove of fine old trees, good water, and its. 
exceptionally good railroad facilities, is the 
best place for such a school. 

There is also another point which would 
greatly favor locating such a school at Ab- 
ington. The grounds of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, containing 120 acres, were donated for 
the support of a school to be under the care 
of Abington Monthly Meeting. Thus, so 
long as the meeting exists, the school must 
remain in the care of Friends. 

On 26th of Third month the committee 
reported “that they have given the subject 
earnest attention. They are united in believ- 
ing it would be best to change the wording of 
the original minute so as to read ‘ boarding 
and day school for children,’ instead of 
‘ boarding-house for school children.’ 

“The Quarterly Meeting’s School Commit- 
tee were very willing to leave the whole mat- 
ter in the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

“The report was satisfactory to the meet- 
ing, and the changing of the words of the 

original minute, as recommended, united with.” 
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The committee were continued, to labor 
further in the matter. 

“At an adjourned session of Abington 
Monthly Meeting of Men and Women 
Friends, conjointly, held Third month 29th, 
1883,” Friends decided to issue the following 
subscription paper : 

“At an adjourned session of Abington 
Monthly Meeting of Men and Women 
Friends, conjointly held Third month 29th, 
1883, the following form of subscription was 
approved: We, the undersigned, hereby 
agree that we will contribute the sums set 
opposite our names for the purpose of erect- 
ing a building to be used as a boarding and 
day school on the triangular piece of ground 
on the opposite side of the road from the 
grounds on which the meeting-house stands, 
to cost about twelve thousand dollars, and to 
be under the care of Abington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends.” 

The papers were procured and placed in 
the hands of a large committee, who have 
been quite active in the matter and reason- 
ably successful, but the amount subscribed is 
not considered sufficient to commence a house 
even of the above limited proportions. 

A committee has been appointed to pro- 
cure plans and specifications for a building 
to cost about the sum specified, of a style of 
architecture that can be added to in the fu- 
ture should success warrant it. 

Inasmuch as the school would have to be 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, they feel no liberty to ask assist- 
ance from any, but a freedom to thus lay the 
matter before Friends, to show them what we 
have been doing thus far, and to furnish an 
opportunity to any one who may feel inclined 
to help us by a free-will offering. 

Of course all will understand that Abing- 
ton Monthly Meeting needs no assistance for 
its own accommodation in the school. The 
question seems to be, “Is such a school as 
Abington Meeting is moving in required by 
Friends for their children, and will it be 
built up and supported at the place pro- 


posed ?” 


In proportion as the heart becomes sancti- 
fied, there is a diminished tendency to en- 
thusiasm and fanaticism; and this is undoubt- 
edly one of the leading tests of sanctification. 
One of the marks of an enthusiastic and fan- 
atical state of mind, isa fiery and unrestrained 
impetuosity of feeling; a rushing on, some- 
times very blindly, as if the world were in 
danger, or as if the great Creator were not at 
the helm. It is not only feeling without a 
good degree of judgment, but, what is the 
corrupting and fatal trait, it is feeling with- 
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holiness reflects the image of God in this 
respect as well as in others, that it is calm, 
thoughtful, deliberate, immutable; and how 
can it be otherwise, since rejecting its own 
wisdom and strength, it incorporates itself 
into the wisdom and strength of the Almighty. 


_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 7, 1883. 





A CALL To THE YoutTH.—Those who assem- 
bled at Swarthmore College on the 26th inst. 
to witness the commencement exercises at 
that institution must have experienced a 
thrill of gratitude in view of the good mea- 
sure of success which has attended the efforts 
of the many among us who several years ago 
laid, in faith, the foundations of a school for 
advanced education in this Society. The aim 
of the first projectors and founders of Swarth- 
more was not alone to benefit individuals, or 
to promote such measures as might tend to 
the advancement of what is deemed worldly 
good; but they sought to plant a seed, the 
germination and growth of which would 
bring forth such practical fruits for the nour- 


* 


7 


ishment of the spiritual and religious life as 4, 


should bless the unborn generations of our 
people. 

Holding as we do principles of Divine 
Truth of universal application, our most 
dedicated and our wisest men and women 
deemed that sound culture of the intellect— 
the brightening of the mental powers—must 
tend to the advancement of our eminently 
reasonable and practical religious cult. Our 
house is founded on a rock, and no bulwarks 
of superstition. No barriers of ignorance 
are required for its protection against the 


storms of time. 
That which falls before the arrows of expe- 


rience, or is not able to bear the light of the 
educated intellect, cannot be eternal verity, 
and we only desire the conservation of what 
is in its nature invulnerable. In all confi- 
dence, then, this work was commenced and 
carried on. Libraries and museums of natu" 
ral science were accumulated; the learned 
and gifted labored in the work of instruc- 
tion ; a delightful educational home was pro- 
vided, and year after year graduates have 
gone forth from this prayer-founded institu- 


out a due degree of confidence in God. True | tion, until now the alumni number some 140 











| 
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men and women, many of whom are filling 
important posts in life, and are showing con- 
clusively what are the practical results of the 
kind and degree of culture furnished by 
Swarthmore College. 

What does the Society of Friends justly 
ask of those of her children upon whom she 
has lavished such rare and costly gifts? De- 
siring only the highest good of the beloved 
youth, the fathers and mothers have done 
their utmost to advance their symmetrical 
development—moral, mental and physical. 
Will they not render unto our Religious So- 
ciety somewhat of that loving allegiance 
which they so loyally render to their Alma 
Mater? 

The Religious House of their‘Fathers needs 
the care of the children of the household of 
faith. There are waste places to be rebuilded, 
and there are renewals needed in order that 
it may still continue to be a place of refuge 
and of help to those who feel a crying need 
of security against the hollowness of much 
which is called Christianity. The ery goes 
forth still, “Come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty!” The real intent of our 
body is only to secure a sincere and true- 
hearted faithfulness ‘to the will of God as 
this is made known to the seeking soul. 
This earnest search after Truth, this hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, naturally 
unites disciples into a loving brotherhood, 
and creates a religious organization fitted to 
the needs of its members. The Society as 
it stands is an inheritance from another age. 
But vital principles remain the same through 
every age, though the apostles and martyrs 
of Quakerism would have been the last to 
suggest that the revelation of Divine Truth 
was limited to their lifetimes. The Truth 
sets free—it does not fetter the conscience or 
the mind of any; though a certain unity 
abides with the children of light, and blesses 
all their incomings and outgoings. An in- 
visible chain of love is the bond of true dis- 
cipleship. 

The Society of Friends has need of the 
youth which she has nurtured, and she has 
work upon the wheel which will worthily 
employ the zeal and strength of young life, 
and which will engage the powers of the 
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developed intellect, That which is lacking 
or inadequate in our organization, or no 
longer appropriate in our practices, it will 
be the proper function of the incoming gen- 
eration to amend. 


But that the great foundation principles 
of the spirituality of Divine worship, of an 
untrammeled ministry of the Gospel, and of 
the recognition of the high vocation of wo- 
man, as well as of the doctrine which is the 
sum and substance of all Heavenly wisdom 
—the humble recognition of the inspeaking 
word, and a faithful following of its moni- 
tions, may be the guiding light of the chil- 
dren of this people, is our continual aspira- 
tion. 


The inspired apostle of the early Chris- 
tian age recognized that knowledge resting 
on faith and virtue is essential to the build- 
ing of Christian character. But to knowl- 
edge must be added temperance, patience, 
godliness, brotherly kindness and charity. 
Then follows the confident assurance, “ If 
these things be in you and abound, they 
make you neither barren nor unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 





THE DEEPEST WELL IN THE WORLD. 


The sinking of the deep artesian well near 
Buda Pesth, Hungary, was commenced as far 
back as 1868, and during its progress many 
interesting facts relating to geology and under- 
ground temperature were brought to light. 
The total depth is 3,200 feet, and the tempera- 
ture of the water it yields is nearly 168 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The temperature of the 
mud brought up by the borer was taken every 
day, and was found to increase rapidly, in 
spite of the loss of heat during its ascent, down 
to a depth of 2,300 to 2,700 feet. Beyond 
this point the increase was not so marked. At 
a depth of 3,000 feet the temperature was 177 
degrees Fahrenheit, giving an average in- 
crease of one for every twenty-three feet 
bored. Water first commenced to well up at 
a depth of 3,070 feet; here its temperature , 
was 110 degrees Fahrenheit, and from this 
point onward it rapidly increased both in 
quantity and temperature. Thus, at 2,092 
teet, the temperature had already risen to 150 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the yield in twenty- 
four hours from 9,500 to 44,000 gallons. 
Finally, when the boring had reached 3,200 
feet, at which point it was stopped, the tem- 
perature of the water, as it burst from the 
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orifice of the tube, was 165 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and the volumetric yield 262,000 gal- 
lons in twenty-four hours. The yield was 
afterwards reduced to 167,200 gallons on ac- 
count of the bore being lined with wooden 
tubes, which reduced its diameter. The water 
obtained disengages carbolic acid in abund- 
ance, and also contains nitrogen and a little 
sulphurated hydrogen, and eighty grains per 
gallon of fixed matters, chiefly sulphates and 
carbonates of potash, soda, lime, and mag- 
nesia.—Selected. 








FRIENDSHIP. 


There are some men whom to love is itself 
an education, although they through whom 
that beneficent result comes may be all un- 
conscious of it. Nor can one who has been 
so enriched ever whollv lose that which he 
has gained; friends may he parted by space, 
by time, or may come to look at each other 
through the mist of a mutual misunderstand- 
ing ; but the deepening of the character which 
has come through friendship, the wider 
knowledge of self and of others, and of God, 
which is the direct result of any unselfish 
love, can never heedlessly be lost or wilfully 
cast away. 


Every new and true’friendship makes a 
man more than he was before. There is no 
possibility of friendship, without each of the 
friends exercising a moulding influence upon 
the other, and, so to speak, contributing 
something to the other’s being. Hebrew 
proverbial philosophy caught that truth long 
ago, and embodied it in the saying which in- 
spiration has immortalized : “Iron sharpeneth 
iron; so a man sharpeneth the countenance 
[the entire presentment] of his friend.” And 
in this mutual sharpening and shaping pro- 
cess each party is enriched and neither is im- 
poverished ; for the double blessing of giving 
and receiving falls graciously upon both.— 


S. S. Times. 


so 


ADDRESS FROM THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW YORK. 


At the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of 
Friends’ First-day School Association of New 
York City, a deep exercise was felt that some 

statement of the character of the work that 
- engages the attention of the schools, together 
with the results felt to have been secured 
already, was due to those who have so gener- 
ously supplied the means to carry them on, 
and due also to those who have a moral influ- 
ence and support to give in the future. 


If our teaching is in harmony with the 
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power of that “inner or spiritual light” to 
which they called the people back, it seems 
eminently proper that every Friend in these 
days, should make the earnest query for him- 
self, “What have I to do in this cause?” 
The primary conception, and ruling spirit of 
the movement has been, we believe, the recog- 
nition of the truth that the Divine Father is 
an ever-present and unfailing guide in every 
human heart that puts its trust in Him—a 
guide, sufficient to lead from all error into 
the sunlight of eternal truth. 


Whatever have been the lessons, during 
the fifteen years of its existence, whether im- 
pressed by stories, by familiar talks, by the 
study of Friends’ principles, or the Scriptures 
of Truth, this doctrine of God within, has 
been the one central faith and hope. 

The teachers, in simple, humble, loving 
earnestness, with the means at hand, have 
sought to strengthen reliance upon this power. 


Much care has been felt to avoid contro- 
versies concerning creeds and dogmas, or to 
disturb the preconceived opinions of any. 
Whatever the peculiar religious views of the 
pupil might be, the desire in this school has 
been to instill the importance of “ righteous 
living rather than rigid belief,” leaving the 
latter to shape itself as the heart became ten- 
der and the life grew pure. 


With the younger classes especially, the 
concern and effort has been, to encourage in 
each, a conscientious regard for the prompt- 
ings of duty to one another and to parents, 
and that each should cultivate in himself all 
sympathetic impulses that tend to useful work 
in the elevation of humanity to purer lives - 
and nobler action. And, as the Master has 
so beautifully assured us, that “Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto 
me,” so we have felt that in teaching the les- 
sons of charity and love, we were but laying 
the foundations to pass in knowledge from the 
seen to the unseen—from the love of man- 
kind to the love of God. 

There is an opening in the school for all. 
Some fathers and mothers have been willing 
to sit hnmbly at the feet of the Master, or 
study the words of the highly inspired of all 
ages, and seek wisdom in their teachings. 

The union of the adult class with the school 
has proved a source of strength and encour- 
agement to the young, and enlivened the in- 
terest of those who joined in the class. We 
feel that instead of inspiring distracting 
thoughts, the reading and friendly inquiry 
after the truth of the thought of the author, 
have truly served to furnish food for deep 
and earnest communion. And the solemn 


spirit of George Fox and his co-laborers, if | service of the meeting is entered upon with 


we are seeking a knowledge of the moving | hearts overflowing with love and trust. And 
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can we believe that such spirits, even though 
silent, can fail to pervade the meeting? 

Two practical results have certainly fol- 
lowed from the organization of the school at 
Twenty-seventh street, fifteen years ago. The 
first is the regular attendance at meeting of a 
large portion of the young people connected 
with the school. But of far more importance 
is the impression of the substantial principles 
of our faith upon their hearts, leading them 
to an active interest in good works. 

We have the abundant evidence of this, in 
three notable services*which are clearly an 
outgrowth of the school. 

The Young Friends’ Aid Society has been 
for years, quietly but earnestly engaged in 
relieving distress and dispensing comfort to 
the afflicted. With what efficiency this has 
been done, the annual reports show. 

The Friends’ Temperance Union has, we 
feel, done much to keep alive in the minds of 
our young people our testimonies against the 
dangers of the great evil of intemperance. 
Its aim has been to establish firmly, in the 
young, the principle that there is safety only 
in total abstinence. The record and standing 
of those who have shared its influence, testify 
to the wisdom of the move. 

The third and latest work of humanity, 
traceable directly to the First-day school 
teaching, is the mission school. The concep- 
tion of this school and its history is best told 
by a brief extract from the first annual report 
of its superintendent. 

“On the 7th of 11th month, 1880, three 
Friends’ invited a number of young women 
and young men to meet with them, for the 
purpose of organizing a class for the study of 
Friends’ principles, and the early history of 
the Society, to which there was an encour- 
aging response. The class was organized as 
proposed, and continued, it is believed, with 
interest and profit to all who attended until 
about one year ago. 

** As the main object of the organization of 
this class, was to engage the interest and at- 
tention of the young people connected with 
our meeting, it was felt by all, that there was 
a desire on their part to be engaged in some 
work—to be doing something—which concern 
soon took practical shape, in an earnest effort to 
organize a school composed of scholars not in 
any way connected with our Society, and to 
teach them, as far as ability might. be 
afforded, those plain precepts of - practical 
righteousness and truth, which so prominently 
distinguished and illustrated the characters 
and teachings of the early Friends. 

“The instruction given the children has 
been, as far as possible, removed from every- 
thing of a doctrinal or sectarian character, 
and the effort has been made to impress upon 





their minds the importance of right-thinking, 
right-speaking and right-acting,.so that they 
may grow up with strong characters, and 
become useful men and women. The effort 
has been made to conduct the school in ac- 
cordance with the usages and principles of 
Friends, and we believe the children have 
appreciated this quiet way of doing. In the 
absence of the attractions many of them find 
elsewhere, the success in holding them to the 
school, must be attributed to the influence of 
the teachers upon them for good.” ; 

This school, in but little more than one 
year, has enrolled over one hundred pupils, 
and has trebled its average attendance. 

If, then, it is seen that our First-day School 
has been the inspiration to three humanita- 
rian works of such moment in these days, and 
at the same time has tended to develop, in 
the minds of many, a deeper interest in the 
practical interests of our Society, may we 
not feel that the fruits have been of Divine 
origin, and the reliance for securing them 
has been upon the over-ruling power for good, 
which alone can develop such lives of useful- 
ness. 

In conclusion, we earnestly appeal to each 
member of our meeting, as they may come to 
feel that our work is approved of by the 
Master, and will tend to quicken our faith 
and interest, to lend as way may open to 
them, as generous a moral, as they ever have 
the material support. On behalf of the 
Association, 

Gro. A. McDowE Lt, Clerk. 

New York, 5th Mo., 22d, 1883. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOME EXCURSIONS. 


The dwellers in the cities and towns of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, so situated as to be 
unable to take much time for a summer trip, 
have compensation in the number of pleasant 
and beatifully picturesque places that lie at 
our very doors. 

A two days’ jaunt recently taken was so 
inspiring that we are ready to note it down 
for the benefit of others who may have a little 
leisure for home sights, though it will be too 
late for this season to again revel in the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the month of roses. Tak- 
ing Philadelphia as a starting point, with 
Readiug, Pa., for a destination, in view of 
fine weather and the luxurious greenness of 
the season, we choose “the longest way round 
as being the nearest way there.” 

Leaving Broad street station, we buy tickets 
for West Chester, via Media, and are even 
rushing out of the city and nearing Swarth- 
more almost before we are properly settled in 
our seats. A passing glance reveals the Col- 
lege reposing grandly amid its lovely green 
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surroundings, giving no hint of being so re- | 
cently a fine monument of blackened walls. 
As we note its beautiful location, we almost 
marvel at the insight, or rather foresight, that 
led to its selection for a school, and a silent 
petition arises that the guardian care exer- 
cised over its inmates be so wise and prudent 
that heart and head be both so trained when 
they go forth from its walls they will reflect 
honor on homes and schools, and society be 
the gainer for the lives now sheltered here. 


- There is a pretty view from the bridge near 
Wallingford, and a still prettier one west of 
Media, where we catch a glimpse of the 
school for feeble-minded children, and are 
conscious of two conflicting emotions—one of 
sorrow that there are such, and one of glad- 
ness that here they are so well cared for. 


We soon reach Glen Riddle, a little fac- 
tory town, nestled lovingly between the hills ; 
not so neat and tasteful as Angora, a similar. 
village near the city, but its position is more 
picturesque. A halt, and Westtown greets 
us, as a new station name, that tells of our 
close proximity to that famous boarding 
school, and we send a glance across the well- 
tilled fields, and see only a grove of trees, yet 
we know there are there gathered happy 
school children, and are glad for them that 
they have such a pleasant, quiet retreat for 
err away from the noise and bustle of 
travel. 


But a halt comes, and we are for a féw 
hours in West Chester, one of the very pret- 
tiest of our inland towns. Here there is lit- 
tle noise of worldly traffic and less whirr and 
hum of noisy machinery. Here the wealthy 
farmers live in large houses, with small fami- 
lies, and enjoy the quiet of the place. And 
who could not enjoy it? See these noble 
trees, some of them rare beauties! 


Their park is small, but with such trees! 
Yes, we remember. This town was the home 
of a Darlington, a Townsend, a Hoopes—all 
botanists of note. And. the park is called 
Marshal] Square. That gives us another clue. 
Humphrey Marshall was also a Chester 
county man. Citizens of West Chester, you 
have a rich legacy in the trees and plants 
and flowering shrubs which so adorn and 
beautify your homes. These pioneer bota- 
nists did not live for themselves alone, but 
for posterity. See to it that in your turn 
generations to come may have cause to bless 
your memories. 

The time is too short to see all the beauti- 
ful homes and handsome nursery grounds, 
covering acres and acres, Two large meet- 
ing-houses (for this is pre-eminently a Qua- 
ker town), a number of churches, man 
schools (both public and private), with banks 
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and stores, all tend to make it a good place 
to dwell, if not one where money is made. 

Taking the stage to Lenape, a small sta- 
tion on the Wilmington and Northern Rail- 
road, we enjoy the ride past fields of fragrant 
clover, whose beautiful heads are already be- 
ginning to fall beneath the cruel knives of the 
clattering mower; the hedgerows are literally 
ablaze with wild roses, which we regretfully 
pass, but are not proof against the tempta- 
tion to catch a beautiful young plover, as it 
fluttered by the roadside, trying its new 
wings, the stage-driver* good naturedly wait- 
ing till we had feasted our eyes on its downy 
beauty and released it, to the comfort of the 
startled mother bird. 

At Lenape the train from Wilmington 
picked us up, and we wind along Brandywine, 
noting the rye and grain fields waving grace- 
fully, giving promise of abundant harvests. 
Past iron furnace and forge and quarry, ar- 
riving at Reading, we tarry for the night, 
and look around us. 

Quite a contrast does this city of Berks 
county (with its 45,000 inhabitants, largely 
sons of toil in factories of iron, steel, brass, 
wood and cotton) present to its neighbor bor- 
ough in Chester county. Here all is noise 
and smoke and bustle. Its manufacturing 
interests are immense, and if the majority of 
its people falls behind their neighbor in 
culture and refinement, they are not without 
their compensations in many ways. Its 
lovely wooded heights of Penn and White 
Spot and Neversink, its winding river and 
many pretty haunts, delight the visitor, and 
it needs but good boarding houses, and less 
devotion to beer and pretzels, to make it a 
favorite resort for summer travel. 

One cannot fail to be interested in its 6,000 
school children, of many nationalities, but 
principally German Americans, and in its 
thousands of factory workers, toiling day by 
day to give us comfort in many ways. One 
of the industries, spectacle making, interests 
us as we are told of the delicate, almost hu- 
man, automatic instruments that are used in 
the maufacture of these useful articles. Then 
the large number made, one little girl alone 
tempering by means of heat 11,000 steel 
frames daily. We wonder where so many can 
be used. 

Thirty-three churches supply the spiritual 
needs of the place, and with these the plain, 
neat house of the Friends. We learn this 
meeting holds its own quiet little member- 
ship, without much gain, and this is not sur- 
prising, as our mode of worship has little to 
attract persons whose lives are spent amid 
the noise of machinery. Appreciation of the 
silent forces of nature, within or without us, 
can hardly be expected here. 
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A new attraction, in the shape of a large 
hotel, is about to be erected on the top of 
Neversink Mountain, to be reached in a sim- 
ilar way as the famous Switch Back at 
Mauch Chunk. It is to be hoped it will be 
kept so as to attract good pleasure seekers, 
for its fine outlook and pure air will be un- 
rivaled. 

At night Reading is brilliant with elec- 
tric lights, and the many fires of its many 
forges, and a climb up the hill well repays 
one in the grand sight at our feet. At the 
close of the week Penn street is literally 
filled, and looks like a modern “ Vanity 
Fair.” Little thought is given to any quiet 
preparation for the coming Sabbath, and we 
of Friendly training could find small comfort 
in this show; nevertheless it is a pleasant 
place to visit, and we bid adieu regretfully 
to kind hearts, in a truly hospitable home, 
and swiftly glide over the much-traveled 
Reading Railroad back to our post of work 
and duty, thankful for the brief outlook on 
nature at a season when days are perfect, 
and life amid such beauty renews its youth 
and freshness. 


——-—_--—s0>—- ___ 


JOHN BRIGHT, 


The commemoration of the completion of 
& John Bright’s term of twenty-five years as 
Representative of Birmingham in the English 


Parliament occupied the whole of last week, 
and was participated in by all England. 
Monstrous gatherings, addresses of congratu- 
lation, and every form of popular demonstra- 
tion testified to the love of the English people 
for their great Commoner. The reception of 
John Bright at Birmingham resembled a 
royal progress ; the Quaker statesman{passing 
through miles of densely crowded and cheer- 
ing people. Nothing in recent times has 
called out such enthusiasm throughout Eng- 
land, and the demonstrations of respect and 
recognition of great public services evidenced 
anew the fact that the great middle classes of 
England are devotedly attached to the Lib- 
eral party. Jobn Bright’s public career illus- 
trates in the highest degree the truth that 
even in public life no success is so substantial 
as that won by personal rectitude and politi- 
cal independence. No public question of the 
last twenty-five years has found John Bright 
neutral; he has often differed from his party, 
and more than once separated himself from the 
Liberal ministries, but he has always held the 
confidence and love of the great constituency 
whom he, as much as any man in England, 
represents. Americans will join with Eng- 
land in a whole-hearted recognition of John 
Bright’s services not only to England but to 
civilization. They can never forget that in 
the hour when friends were few, and when 
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some of the best Englishmen were doubtful, 
John Bright said: “Mr. Gladstone believes 
the cause of the North to be hopeless, and that 
their enterprise cannot succeed. . . . I have 
another and a far brighter vision before my 
gaze. It may be a vision; but I will cherish 
it. I see one vast confederation stretching 
from the frozen North in an unbroken line to 
the glowing South, and from the wild billows 
of the Atlantic westward to the calmer waters 
of the Pacific main; and I see one people and 
one language, and one law and one faith, and 
over all that wide continent the home of free- 
dom and a refuge for the oppressed of every 
race and of every clime.”—Christian Union. 


GROWING OLD. 


Young people with high hopes and bril- 
liant anticipations often look with pity upon 
one who has passed the prime of life. “Ah,” 
they say, “he is growing old. He has seen 
his best days. How sorry we are for him! ” 

They are greatly mistaken. He is seeing 
his best days now. Never, in earlier life, was 
his spirit so buoyant and bright as it is at 
present. As the harvest is more precious than 
the young and tender corn, as autumn is 
richer than spring, so the one who has had a 
long life possesses stores of knowledge and 
wisdom which the youth of twenty summers 
cannot comprehend. He can revel in the 
pleasures of the past and study the philoso- 
phy that is given him in the incidents which 
have occurred in his own life and that of 
others. At the same time he keeps pace with 
the improvements of the present, and realizes 
their advantages as a younger person cannot 
do. He has analyzed and digested both his 
sweet and bitter experiences, and in some 
cases perceives the good accruing to him from 
the latter; how, had his most ardent desires 
been then gratified, the result would have 
been disastrous to himself. 

Thus he has learned to look with compara- 
tive complacency upon every event in life, 
however untoward it may seem, knowing not 
only that it is ordered by infinite love and 
wisdom, but that it means for himself a 
greater growth and a higher happiness. 
Knowing that he has passed through most of 
the vicissitudes of life, he is strong and happy 
in the prospect of a future more uniform, and 
free from care and anxiety. He is aware that 
he shall not again suffer as he has done, while 
with a cultivated taste and a mind made 
strong and active by the discipline of years, 
he is more free and able than ever to pursue 
and enjoy the pleasures they afford. 

Then the distinction and reverence be- 
stowed upon him by younger people is another 
source of legitimate delight. In public as- 
semblies and in traveling they rise to give 
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him the best places and eagerly offer their 
assistance whenever any little difficulty or 
obstruction occurs. 

Thus he journeys on towards the sunset of 
life, with the sky ever growing brighter and 
more beautiful. Truly his condition is to be 
envied, and his number of years greatly to be 
desired.—E.. A. Kingsbury, in the Woman’s 
Journal. 





Many of the most devout have little visible 
emotion, and many of the most penitent never 
shed a tear; but their piety and their repent- 
ante are deep, still, and changeless. They be- 
gin in the spirit and they end in the spirit.— 
M. A. Warren. 


—_—--~0r-—e—____- 
EN VOYAGE. 


Whichever way the wind doth blow 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 

Then blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


My little craft sails not alone; 

A thousand fleets from every zone 

Are out upon a thousand seas; 

And what for me were favoring breeze 
Might dash another, with the shock 

Of doom, upon some hidden rock. — 
And so I do not dare to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way; 

But leave it to a Higher Will 

To stay or speed me—trusting still 

That all is well, and sure that he 

Who launched my bark will sail with me 
Through storm and calm, and will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past, 

Within his sheltering heaven at last. 


Then, whatsoever wind doth blow, 

My heart is glad to have it so; 

And blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 
—Caroline A. Mason, Fitchburg, Mass. 





THERE are some hearts like wells, green- 
mossed and deep 

As ever summer saw ; 

And cool their water is—yea, cool and sweet— 
But you must come to draw. 

They hoard not, yet they rest in calm content, 
And not unsought will give; 

They can be quiet with their wealth unspent, 
So self-contained they live. 


And there are some like springs that bubbling 
burst 

To follow dusty ways, 

And run with offered cup to quench the thirst, 
Where tired traveler strays— 

That never ask the meadows if they want 
What is their joy to give— 

Unasked, their /ives to other lives they grant, 
So self-bestowed they live. 


But God is like the ocean, deep and wide, 
Wherein all waters fall; 
That girdles the broad earth and draws the 


tide, 
Feeding and bearing all! 


—Carl Spencer. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES.—OUR WOOD- 
| PECKERS. 
| ‘Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wild rose and left it on its stalk? 
O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine!’ 

When Wilson, the ornithologist, came to 
this country the first bird he saw and secured 
was the redheaded woodpecker. His sensa- 
tions of delight and admiration were remem- 
bered years after, when he gave it a prom- 
inent place in his book and described it as the 
most beautiful bird he ever beheld. 

This bird, Picus erythrocephalus, is one of 
our most common woodpeckers, and with 
such brilliant colors and active habits is also 
best known. It must be a very unobservant 
person who dosen’t know a “red-head.” The 
glossy black body, with broad band of white 
across the back, is headed by deepest crimson, 
the color extending far down the neck. The 
red-head likes to stay about the orchard in 
fruit time, and we can imagine his crimson 

| head grows brighter from being so often dyed 
in the blood of the cherries, and the children 
know that the best apples on the tree are the 
ones he has tasted. Wilson says: “ He is of 
a gay and frolicsome disposition, and half a 
dozen of the fraternity are frequently seen 
diving and vociferating around the high dead 
limbs of some large tree, playing with each h 
other, and amusing the passer-by with their 
gambols.” But though he is not above recrea- 
tion, his general air is business-like, and his 
business is to catch worms. Not the worm 
“7 the bud ”—he leaves such light work for 
the warblers and creepers, while he goes after 
the worm hidden deep in the wood, where 
only his strong sharp bill can penetrate. What 
a fine ear he has! See how he gives tap after 
tap where he suspects his prey, then turns his 
head one side and listens for sound of stirring 
within. When assured of it he falls at it with 
a will, and his vigorous strokes soon lay open 
the nest of grubs that are eating out the life 
of the tree. His rat-tat-tat is heard far 
through the woods—one of the most musical 
of sounds to saunterers—heard in the open 
field it sounds not unlike the chopping of a 
| tree, and we know that 

“The woodpecker down in the pasture is 

drumming 
A tune on the old beech tree.”’ 


Of the six woodpeckers found here this one 
is the third in size. 
| The largest woodpecker is the ivory bill, 
| called in the West “Indian hen.” A fewstay 
here-in the deep woods throughout the year. 
The body is mostly black, with bright scarlet 
on head and throat. The most remarkable 
| things about this bird is its bill; so long and 
| strong and polished, one is not surprised to 
| hear of the work it does. Next in size is the 
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times called the high hole. 


son invited us to “come out, for the voice of 
the high-hole is heard in the land.” It leaves 
late,if at all. I have known them to stay all 
winter. It is magnificent in coloring, the 
richest of browns and solid gold, with a blood- 
red crescent on its neck. Unlike others of 
his tribe this one finds his “grub” on the 
ground, and only pecks when he is excavating 
for a nest. Audubon says “their note is 
merriment itself, as it imitates a prolonged 
and jovial laugh.” 

The yellow-throated woodpecker is some- 
times mistaken for the hairy, which they re- 
semble in size. The red on the head is more 
of a scarlet, while the under parts of the body 
are a beautiful “delicate yellow. They seem. 
to love the juice of pines, as I have known 
them to riddle bark of trees where there was 
no suspicion of larve, but where the sap 
flowed freely. The hairy and downy wood- 
peckers are so much alike that many persons 
consider them the same, the chief difference 
being in their size. All our woodpeckers 
make their nests in a hole which they dig in 
a tree usually pretty high up. The nest is 
sometimes eighteen or twenty inches deep, and 
4 in it they lay five or six pure white eggs. The 
young have no red on their head the first 
season.—L. N. Houston in Public Ledger. 





THE COCOANUT TREE-—ITS REMARKABLE 
ADAPTABILITY TO HUMAN REQUIREMENTS. 


The cocoanut palm is chiefly confined io 
the sea-board regions of the tropics, and is 
rarely found far in the interior, although we 
remember of having seen several very flour- 
ishing trees about the town of Santarim, 
Brazil, at a distance of 600 miles from the 
sea-board. Many of the South Sea Islands 
are covered with luxurious groves of these 
both useful and ornamental trees. How they 
came.there is, to some extent, still involved 
in mystery, since the currents of the ocean 
would have to transport fleets of nuts dropped 
into the surf from the overhanging cliffs of 
their native homes, before a single one, after 
completing its far journey, would be cast up 
high and dry enough by the breakers beating 
against the lonely shores of these lonely dis- 
tant coral islands of the great Pacific. Since 
it is conceded that some of these groups, such 
as the Marquesas islands, have been settled 
by the natives of Papua as early as the sev- 
enth century, it would be more reasonable to 
ascribe the introduction of the cocoanut to 
human intervention than to that of the waves, 
particularly when we bear in mind the im- 
portance of the nut to the natives of Southern 
Asia on account of its nutritive qualities. To 
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golden-winged woodpecker or flicker, some-!the natives of many tropical regions it is 


i It is one of the | equivalent to the date of the Sahara or the 
earliest birds to come in the spring. Higgin-| Mandioc of South America. 
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The following 
passages from Bonifas Guizot’s botany for 
youth gives us in the garb of oriental, alle- 
gorical language, an idea of the immense ad- 
vantages which the inhabitants of tropical 
countries derive from this one single species 
of palms. 

Imagine a traveler passing through one of 
these countries situated under the burning 
sky, where coolness and shade are so rare, and 
where habitations in which to take repose so 
necessary to travelers, are only to be found 
at considerable distances. Panting and dis- 
pirited, the poor wanderer at last perceives a 
hut surrounded by some trees with straight 
erect stems, surmounted by an immense tuft 
of green leaves, some being upright and 
others pendent, giving an elegant aspect to 
the scene. Nothing else near the cabin indi- 
cates cultivated land. At this sight the spirits 
of the traveler revive, he collects his strength, 
and is soon under the hospitable roof. His 
host offers him a sourish drink, he slakes his 
thirst ; it refreshes him. When he has taken 
his repose, the Indian invites him to share 
his repast. He serves up various meats, con- 
tained in a brown looking vessel, smooth and 
glossy; he serves up also some wine of an 
extremely agreeable flavor. Toward the end 
of the repast his host offers him certain suc- 
culent comforts, and he is made to taste some 
excellent spirits. The astonished traveler 
asks who in this desert country furnishes him 
with these things. “ My cocoanut tree,” is 
the reply. “The water I presented you with 
on your arrival is drawn from the fruit before 
it is ripe, and some of the nuts which contain 
it weigh three or four pounds. This almond, 
so delicate in its flavor, is the fruit when ripe. 
This milk, which you find so agreeable, is 
drawn from the nut; this cabbage whose 
flavor is so delicate, is the tops of the cocoa- 
nut, but we rarely regale ourselves with this 
delicacy, for the trees from which the cabbage 
is cut, die soon after. This wine, with which 
you are so satisfied, is still drawn from the 
cocoanut tree. In order to obtain it, an in- 
cision is made into the spathe of the flowers. 
It flows from it in the form of a white liquor, 
which is gathered in proper vessels, and we 
call it palm wine ; exposed to the air it turns 
sour and is used as vinegar. 

By distillation we obtain this very good 
brandy which you have tasted. The sap has 
supplied the sugar, with which these preserves 
are sweetened. These vessels and utensils 
have been made out of the shell of the nut. 
Nor is this all; this habitation itself I owe 
entirely to these invaluable trees; with their 
wood my cabin is constructed ; their leaves 
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dried and plated form the roof; made into an 
umbrella, they shelter me from the sun when 
I walk; the clothes which cover me, are woven 
out of the filaments of their leaves. These 
mats, which serve so many useful purposes, 
proceed from them also. The sifter which 
you behold was found made to my hand in 
that part of the tree whence the leaves issue ; 
with the same leayes woven together we make 
sails for ships; the species of fiber, which en- 
velops the nut, is much preferable to tow for 
caulking ships, as it does not rot in the water, 
and swells in imbibing it; it makes excellent 
strings and all sorts of cable and cordage. 
Finally, the delicate oil which has seasoned 
many of our meats, and which is burned in 
my lamp, is expressed from the fresh kernel.” 
The stranger listened with astonishment to 
the poor Indian, who by only having his co- 
coanut trees, had nearly every thing necessary 
to his existence. When the traveler was 
again disposed to take his departure, his host 
once more addressed him: “Iam going to 
write to a friend in the city, may I ask you, 
charge yourself with my communication?” 
“ Yes, but will your cocoanut tree still supply 
you with the materials?” “Certainly,” said 
the Indian, “ with the saw-dust severed from 
the leaves I made the ink, and with the leaves, 
this parchment ; in former times it was used 
to record all public and memorable acts.”— 
Selected. 





Tue pleasantest things in the world are 
— thoughts, and the greatest art in 


ife is to have as many of them as possible. 





ITEMS. 


Dr. ANDREW CLARK, one of Queen Vic- 
toria’s physicians, decries and discards stimu- 
lants of all sorts. 


THE liquor saloons in fifty counties in Geor- 
ia, where the local-option law is in force, 
ave been closed. 


THE Marsh National Bank of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, has been authorized to begin business 
with a capital of $100,000. 


DvuRING the month just closing over 18,000 
immigrants have arrived in Montreal. The 
Dominion Government has appropriated $15,- 
000 in aid of an immigrant depot similar to 
that, at Castle Garden, New York. 


THE annual report of the Canadian Marine 
and Fisheries Department for the year 1882 
gives as the total value of the fisheries, exclu- 
sive of the Northwest Territories, $16,824,092, 
an increase of $1,600,000 over the previous year, 


WITHIN the last six months the Port Phy- 
sician at Boston has’ examined 23,530 assisted 
immigrants, ‘“ Many of them are too feeble, 
by reason of age or other infirmities, for self- 
— rt, and must be aided by private and 
public charities.” 
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THROUGH the exertions of the Geographi- 
cal Society of Quebec a survey is about to be 
made of the country lying between Lake St. 
John and Htadson Bay. The Dominion and 
Quebec Governments will bear a large pro- 
portion of the cost. 


In 1840 there were only seven vocations out- 
side the home into which the women of New 
England had entered. Now the women of 
Massachusetts are employed in two hundred 
and eighty-four different branches of indus- 
try, including the arts and professions. 










NOTICE was given to several of the City De- 
partments a few days ago that trade dojlars 
would not be received at the City Treasury 
after a certain date in the near future. This 
step is being taken owing to the threatened 
seme of the city banks to take the trade dol- 
ars. 









STaMPs on bank checks will be entirely 
done away with on Monday, as will also the 
tax on matches. In the post-office, a change 
will be made in the Money Order Depart- 
ment, and an order can be procured for one 
hundred dollars, while heretofore fifty dollars 
has been the limit. 






Ir is reported from various sections of Berks 
county that, in addition to the Hessian fly, a 
small green worm has appeared, ‘‘which eats 
off the grain at the head, the latter then drop- 
ping to the ground and rotting.’’ Old farmers 
say the same worm devastated the wheat 
twenty-five years ago. 


THE Old Testament company of revisers & 
have now completed their last revision and 
are making up the appendix containing the 
unadjusted differences between the American 
and English revisers. The revision will be 
completed probably toward the close of the 
year, and will be brought out next year by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Presses. 


Ir is not to be supposed that while other in- 
terests develop so rapidly, agriculture remains 
stationary. The wheat acreage of the United 
States has increased from twenty-one million 
acres in 1871 to thirty-eight millions in 1881, 
and the corn acreage, during the same period, 
from thirty-three million acres to sixty-four 
millions. There has been a like increase in 
the acreage of hay, rye, barley, and potatoes, 
while cotton has doubled, the crop in 1871 
being three million bales against 6,600,000 in ¥ : 
1882.— American. : 








NOTICES. 


Girard Avenue Evening Meeting, every 
First-day, 7} o’clock. 

The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting to visit and appoint meetings within 
the limits thereof, expect to be in attendance 
at Schuylkill, on First-day, Seventh mo. 15th, 
1883, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

An Adjourned Joint Conference of the 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia will be held at Race Street, on Fourth- 
day next, at 3} P. M. Every member, young 


or old, should feel intergsted in the considera- 
tion of the 
Duty to our 


ang of the committee on 
embers. 


- 


